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as the year 1800. Shortly after this a private school of anatomy
was opened which was superseded in 1831 by the Leeds School of
Medicine. The school had grown to a considerable size and import-
ance by the middle of the century through the work of the prominent
medical men associated with it.
The second institution was the Yorkshire College of Science,
which began its life in rented buildings in 1874. There were many
causes to account for the establishment of the college: the growing
appreciation of the value of a scientific and technical education
which had been stimulated by the Great Exhibition of 1851; the
influences of the Leeds Mechanics' Institute and the Philosophical
and Literary Society; and the revival of secondary education in
the endowed grammar-schools, all of which contributed towards
creating a suitable atmosphere. A Yorkshire Board of Education
had been formed with the objects of fostering the teaching of science
in day-schools, establishing evening classes in science, and bringing
into existence a central science college. By 1869 the Board con-
sidered the time was ripe for launching the third project, but they
immediately came up against the difficulty of lack of money. At
one tune the Board, in despair of gaining the necessary funds,
almost decided to give up the idea, but the more adventurous spirits
gained the day, and, with the hope of ultimately owning their own
premises, the college was started under the circumstances related
above.
The original purpose of the college was "to supply instruction
in those sciences which are applicable to the Manufactures,
Engineering, Mining and Agriculture of the County of York; also
in such Arts and Languages as are cognate to the foregoing pur-
pose." When the inauguration ceremony took place in 1875, there
were several prominent speakers who saw much further than the
utilitarian aims of the founders. Amongst these was Mr. W. E.
Forster, M.P., who prophesied that the college would be the
beginning of a provincial university. The Bradford Observer, in
a leading article, urged that Yorkshire should not be content with
an institution which aimed at imparting some branch of technical
or professional knowledge. "We hope that no one will be finally
content until literary is added to scientific culture, until the College
of Science has grown into a great Yorkshire university." The
opportunity for further development was soon to come. A Univer-
sity Extension Committee in connection with Cambridge University
had been set up in Leeds, and it decided that the best way of putting